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mean. Let us then take a simpler artefact, an oifensive
weapon made of wood. According to Sir Arthur Evans's
theory, any one confronted with the need for a weapon, and
wood to make it with, should produce a specimen of one
universal pattern. Of course, we find nothing of the kind,
but instead a vast assortment of wooden swords and spears,
clubs, darts, and boomerangs. Not only are there many
types of weapon, but the weapons of each type vary to such
an extent that the expert can tell at a glance where a particular
weapon comes from. clf we consider the whole form of a
club/ says Dr. Harrison (Pres. Ad.y Sec. H.> Brit Ass., 1930,
p. 18), 'it is rarely indeed that there is any doubt as to
provenance. There has been independent evolution, but it
has led to divergence and not to similarity,' We must
distinguish between evolution and invention. The differences
to which Dr. Harrison refers do not involve the discovery
of any new principle.

As another example of the very limited extent to which
similar needs and materials produce objects of similar
appearance, let us take the stone wall. I have heard it
alleged that a stone wall is bound to be pretty much the
same everywhere, but this is far from being the case.

A stone wall may be straight or curved in plan; it may be
dry or made with different kinds of mortar; the stones may
be large or small; rough-faced, squared or polygonal; they
may be set perpendicularly, horizontally, or obliquely, and
may or may not be regularly bonded. The wall may be
thick or thin, solid, hollow, or filled with rubble; it may be
of stone alone, or of stone interspersed with bricks, tiles, or
timber; the upper courses may or may not be different from
the lower; there may or may not be string-courses or but-
tresses; corbels or machicolations at the top, and an apron
or plinth at the bottom. The wall may be left plain, or
plastered, or whitewashed.

Some of these features add to the stability of the building,